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birthday and marriage, flowers also adorn the tomb.
The dry bones of Anacreon call, not unnaturally, for a
libation of wine (Anth. Pal, vii. 26), but on the tomb
of Vibixis may flowers grow, violet, marjoram, and
narcissus, and round him may all be roses (Kaibel,
Epigr. Grace., 548). Simmias pays the following
tribute to Sophocles: cCreep gently, O ivy, gently,
over the tomb of Sophocles, putting forth thy green
tresses, and all about let rose-petals bloom, and let
the grape-loving vine spread her soft shoots around,
all for the sake of the wise eloquence which was his,
the honey-sweet, from Muses and Graces together'
(Anth. Pal, vii. 22).

In the moral sphere flowers are employed, as they
have been so often since, as reminders of the shortness
of life and the passing of youthful beauty. Rufinus
sends a garland to Rhodocleia with ungracious advice:
c I send thee, Rhodocleia, this garland, woven of fair
flowers by my own hands. Here are lily, and rosebud,
and moist wind-flower, soft narcissus, and dark-eyed
violet. Garland thyself with these and cease to be
high-minded; for even as this garland dost thou
flower and fade5 (Anth. Pal, v. 74). Readers will call
to mind the similar strain of sentiment expressed in
English lyrics like Waller's cGo, lovely Rose!*
In fact, as we read parts of the Anthology and mark
certain characteristics, the emptiness and earthiness,
the scampish preoccupation with wine and women,
the far-fetched conceits and fantastic griefs of love-in-
idleness, we are reminded again and again of the
poetry of our lighter Caroline writers.

Along with this increase of interest in inanimate
Nature we find a greater sympathy with animal life,
due, in part at least, to a sense of the need of com-
panionship to make life fuller and sweeter ere it be
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